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. The study reported in« this paper expands the arena of 
agenda-setting to include the contejnt' of a small daily newspaper and 
what the people of that community say they read and talk about duxing 
a non- political period. The newspaper •s agenda was established by 
content analysis of 51 issues^ resulting in'^lassification of 3415 
stories in 41 content categories, one hundred fifty respondents w^e 
asked what they remeobered reading in "yesterday's" newspaper, as • 
well as what they had been talking about with family/ friends, and 
acquaintances for "the past few days." Topics of conversation were 
obtained for local, regional, state, national, and international 
events. Findings suggest that at the local level the content of the 
newspaper is an important and independent contributor to the content 
of community discussion. Other sources of «inforBation appear to make 
substantial contributions at the regional, state, national,^ and 
international levels. (Author/KS) * 
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Abstract 

COMMUNITY DIS;;USSION AND NEWSPAPER CONTENT: EXTENDING THE AGENDA- "ETTING 

CONCEPT , 

^ L. Erwln Atwood, Ardyth Softi/ and Harold Sqhn 
£^ School of Journalism 

Southern Illinois University ^ 



Agenda-setting research has -focused primarily unon political campaigns 
and the findings leave little doubt as to the corre^ondence between media 
and public attention to the primary topics of the election contests. The 
study reported here attempts to expand \ thfe" arena of agenda-setting to 
include the bjroad spectrum of content in a small daily newspaper ahd what ' 
the people of that newspaper's community say they read and talk about in 
their daily rlives during a non-politicai period. 

The newspapet^'s' agenda was established by content analysis o^ 51 issues 
of the paper published during May, June, and July, 1975; 3, '2)^15 st6ries were 
classified in terms of 41 standard content categories. Since the entire 
story was the classification unit, multiple categorization wa§ used to 
provide a b^st representation of the 41 categories. One hundred fifty 
residents of ' thte community were selected "^or interviewing using q two- 
stage probability sampli;ig procedure. Respondents were asked what they 
remembered reading in "yesterday's" newspaper. They wore also asked what 
they had bc^n talking about with family, friends, and acquaintances during ^ 
"the past few days." Topics of conversation .were obtained for local, 
regional 1, sjtate, national ,^and international events. Up to four responses 
were recorded for the redding response and eachof the five levels of 
conversation. ^ ^ , ' 

The bulk of the newspaper's content, "42.1 per cent of the stories, 
— national wire servicer material while 25.9 per cent was local tiews. 
The top five content categories were Acts of Govemment, Sports,' Enter-.: 
tainment. Crime, and Individual Achievement. 

When all respondents' are considered as an aggregat.^, all zero-order - 
correlations between the content of the newspaper and reported discussion 
across the 41 content categories are significant for all five levels 
of conversation. The correlation between what respondents ' reported 
reading and the content of the newspaper is significant tit the local an<J 
regional levefls. When the effect of reading is held constant, the cor- 
relation between what the respondents s.iid they talked about at the local 
levl' and the content of the newspaper vanishes. The partial correlations 
between what was discussed ^nd what was in the newspaper remain significant 
at the other four levels — regional ^ state ^ nntional, international — when 
the effect of reading is, held constant. 

These finding?; suggest thn^nt th»rr local levul the content of the 
newspaper is an important and independent contributor to the contentN 
of community discussion. Other sources of Information xippeir to make' 
substantial contributions to topics of conimunity conversation the- 
regional, state^ national, ind int crnationai levels. 
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octfUNiry DISCUSSION, and ijewspaper gcntent: extending 

t , ' TME AaUDA-SEnriNG bONCEPT 

•» o ^ * ' • 

<■ * • * 

long before Cohenl wrote his oft-<iivjted phrase cn the gress' pr^surted abil 
ity to influence the content ot public discussion, Robert Paric2 wrote that tte 
newspaper had taJ^ over the of th^ town gossip providing topics -for public 
dis^sion. ^^ore reoentJy, Atkin3,has provided' data sho^iing the nedia svipply 
oonvecsational'-tmtent for people anticipating ccmanication in a va:^iety of 
social situations. Yet despite ^ictensive stufy of interper^nal catmxnication 
by rural sociologists, ooimunication research long ignored tlie fact that irenr 
^s of the mass media audiences talk' to each c^r.4 Rogers and ShoemakerS - 
have- revaewe<^ extensive literature on-Tfie interpersonal flow of information 
and oj^fluenoe, yet the bulk of the wcJrk cn interpersonal ccimiunicaticn aiicng 
mass qonmunicaticn researdiers focuses on studies of diffusion of specific news 
events. 6 , . . 

5 

Ihe extent to which the newspaper ca» substitute for the town gossip is, 
of d^urse, l^ted by the norms of the industry and the laws of privacy and 
libel, but there is no reason to belj,eve,.that any itan in the newspaper is ex- 
eitpt from becoming a tcjiic of the oonmunity's conversational agenda. People 
do talk about what is in the newspa^r. Edelstein ani Larsdn^ demonstrated " 
the relationship between frequency of reading a newspaper item-and reported 
conversation about that item. Tliey reported the process as a oneway coni^ani- ' 
cation ctennel from reading to talking, and greater attention to the nd^rapaper ' 

« 

was associated with greater attributed ccxiversation. 

. Agenda-setting research has dealt prinarily witii two of the th^ee nodels 
outlined by Becker, McCciibs, and McLeodS— the intraperscnal and interpersonal 
salience models. Little testing of the oonrunity . salience model has. yet sgr 
peared in the literature. 9 " . 

- . - 4 ■ ... 



The theoretical rationale* for ag^da-setting postulates a direc± effect 
of the nedia in creating the* public agenda. In terms of specific issues such < 
as the political canpaign,' on vAiich agenda-setting st'^iLes have concentrated to 
date, there is little peason to dqubt the direct effects assunpticn, although 
the sj^^jorting data are correlational. Sanders, Atwood and bybvi^^^ found that 
in the c a iLexL u£ a cc i ig yessionai caitpaign, the correlation between content of 
news stories about the candidates and the oontent of the candidates' press re- 
leases was in excess of 0.80, and the correlation between vrfiat people said was 
in the newspappr and the content of, the candidates' press releases wast 0.70. 
Further, the oorrelation between v^iat peqple sai-d was in the newsp^r and what . 
they said'tliey talked about was 0.6^. S,ince the press release xcojst precede the 
news story (the release was printed vertDatim in nany instances)", and the news 
^'story must precede what people obtained, (or thou^t they obtained) frcn thfe 
newsp^)er, the direct effect postiijatitxi of agenda-setting appears' well grounded 
in%this context. This sequential effects, process^ then, may be extended to shw 
an effect cn^vAiat voters say they tsaUc about: sipoe the talk qpnj;:ent oorrelates 
significantly with. (1) newspe^r stories, (2) perceived content of the news- 
papers, and (3) content of the ^candidate's press releases. 

Althou^ the agenda-setting hypothesis was originally formulated only m 
the context of political information, the , concept focuses directly on the age- 
old question., of "vAiat do the media do to the pec^le?" - Agenda-setting"' appears 
to be a variation of the largely discounted "hypodermic needle" philosophy. - 
While agenda-setting does not postulate the relationship between media content 
and overt behavior, such as ^is continually addressed in the television-and- 
violendfe* arqumart agenda-^ttiU^oes specify a direct effect on the mass media 
audience. As such, the concept prtwides a frame of reference for examining 
media effects in a broader spectrum pf oonnunication than ju^t political 
canpa^gns. 



. Since the agepcJa-settii^ hypothesis nrus t be tested in noA-political contexts if 
it j.s to be generalized, it seeiTB necessary to a bettser- understanding of the ^laoe 
'of the newspaper in the ooimunity to examine on a general level (-1) \^at a news- 
paper publishes, (2) what .people in the ocmnunity say they read in the newfe-' 
paper, and (3^) what t±iese people say "they have boen talking about with friends 
and assoqj-ates. In this study we focus oh' the extant to which the same topics 
^jpear in tlie nfiwspc^jer and on the reading and conversational agenda. Ihe oon- 
^ tent is examined within the context of five different story proximities gener- , , 
aily appearing. in the newspapey:^ intjematicnal, national, state, regimenal, and 
local news. " ' . ^ ' ^ 

Ihe bulk of the agenda-setting researph has ccnoentrated on ".analysis of ag- 
gregate data, anJ MoConbs^^ and Vfeaver^ have indicated a need for a psycholo- 
gica! interpretaticn of agfenda-setting focusing on the individual's need for 
orientaticfi. However, except on ijpeci*fic issues, say the political canpaic[n or 
tl>e assassination of a well-kncwn^ person, the individual psychological analy- ^ 
sis might be impossible to detoistrate under typical field conditions. In the 
normal day-to-day operaticn of the media and public attention to n^dia content, 
individual "effects" mi^t well be masked b^ sheer nuirbers of events and atten- 
tion levels may be too snpll to^be isolated. In the comtmity as a \A\ole the 
pervaeive effects of agenda-setting will most likely be demonstrable in terms 

r 

of the aggregate. 

^ Gormley^*^ illustrated otle of the problems of agenda-setting by showing 
no correlation between media agenda and iiie agenda of an elite audience v^ise 
there^ is a large nunber of specific issues. However, the more general oonoem ^ * 
of the "limited ejects" model of media effects mi<^t fociis on the nature of a 
ccntiniiing pitolic agenda and media agehda. If over time and outside of the 
political arena there is a continuing significant correlitici) between the pi±>- 
3ic agenda and the media agenda we will be in a^ better position to assess the 



strength and iitportance of what Klapper^^ has called low level learning fror,n • 

the media. Ihe agenda-setting effect should not be ccnsidered in an all-or- . 

nothing frame of referenoe, but over time there stould be shifts in agenda of 

puBU-c discussion as the 'media agenda fehifts. Such shifts would illustrate a ' 

pervasive inpact of the mass media on* the "public mind." • . \ 

Theoretically, agenda-setting shouJLd occur in those instances v^iere the 
« *i * ' * 

public has the least .cjportunity, dr no opportunity/ to e;^rience personally 

the individiAls and events reported. Ihe media can serve to extend thfe hori- 
> . » V ^ 

zcns of the reader, 15 and through . the surwillance funkicnl^ the piibHc db- ' 

tains iriformation. about otherwise cbscure events, lb the extent, that the pi±)lic 
talks about people and events not in the everyday field of personal ej^jerienoe, 
the infoniaticai must ccjtne fron the media. McOonbs and Schulte'l"^ sumnarized the 
situation as follows. 

It tt^* media tell us nothing' about a topic or event/ then in 
most cases it sirtply will not exist on our personal agenda or ^ 
in our life space, lb a ccnsiderable degree, especially in 
the realm of public affairs, .only items comnunicated by the 
media can ^ipear cn personal agenda. In this sijipie 0/1 situ- 
ation* there necessarily, is a significant linkage between media 
and persaial agenda, especially for items outside the imre- 
diate environment, (p. 17) 
* * ^ " 

As such, we wuld eypect the agenda-settihg function of the madia (but 

not necessarily of any single medium) to be most pronounced in jreferenoe 
to distant objects ^d events. For non-local news,, the local newspaper 
would be just one pot^tial media source of informatipn sipplenenting or 
ccnplementing the interpersonal comnunication chanpel. At the local level there 
are greater chances for personal e3q)osure to people and events in^ the news. And, 
at the local level, we would also expect people to talk about mDre mundane 
topics, swch as the routine activities of fatrdly and frienSs, which would be 
unlikely to reach the pages of the coriTunity newspaper. 'These conversatiorjs 
would serve to, dilute the strength of any observed association between news- 
paper content and the content of ac«mrnity discussion. Tb the extent that local 



topics r^rted by the newspaper are alsd experienoed first hand and/or 
discussed .Ath others oqe meets' during the daily routine, the newspaper would 

, be less likely to be th^ "agenda-setter" f«ir the comnihity.- Further, persons 
^;no have considerable i^iterperscnal' cxhversalidi during the day would seem, 
we think, to be ^ess Ij&.ely to be affected by the newsf>aper's agenda-setting 

•potential ^ would tfie ^rson wto has litUe inforllial conversation an^J-who'^, 
thus derives nost of Ijiis information from the newspaper. We are working from 
the as?unption that the^ newspaper is oniy one of a great m^iy eleanents in 
the individual's dai|y routine 'a^id jJrobably not a very ingportant one" at that. 

Gonsequently we do not expect to "^f ind a strong relationship between what is 

f ' ' 

published as "inportant" in the view of the newsman, and v*iac is "iitgortant" to 
._the people in tte oonnunity. That is to say 'we not expect to find jpor- 
reiafeicns between what people, read about and vs*iat they tal)*. about >exoept in 
the a^regate, ' . 

.In relation to the media est^lished agenda, FiJridiouserl^ h^ danonstrated 
an interesting problem.' During the 1960's the public's agenda corresponded 
clpsely to media age^ida, v*uch did not closely correspond to agenda derived 
fron official records of events. To the extent that the media agenda are not 
good representations of events,, the publicls not likely to consider the issues 
in terms of. any priority othe^ than media established priority. Nearly 55 
yearg^ ago^ Lifpran^^ wrote that the news is only as gooci as the records from 
which it is 'taken. To tha extent that the media do not accurately aBstract 
the i^cords of the day, the sufveillanoe function of the nedia may be dys- 
fijnctional. " , 

Another canplexity in the agenda-setting arena is the ^q\3estion of what 
the public reads as well as the extent to v^ch the nedia report various kinds' 
of news. Ihe novsp^^er may devote substancial space to a topic, but if the' 
material is not read, the probability of the topic becoming a topic of! the 

1 " ^> ' : ^ \ 



colviDrsaticnal ag^da would seem to be reduced. Conversely^ a topic reoeivins^ 
little iTBdia attention may be vvidely discufesed in the cotmunity, Ofie question 
then arises as to, the mediating influence of reading, in the case of the' news- 
phper, an the press|-carrnunity discuss icn ^enda relationships. If a signifi- 
cant relationship between press agenda* and community discussion agenda remains 
intagrt vAien the effects of reading ase held constant w§ would view this re- 
lationship as reflecting the Inportance of other sources of informeition^in the 
community discussioi agenda. If a zero Qrder relationship between press; agenda 
^d cormunity' (^scus^ion agenda vanishes wiien the effect of reading is removed 
we would view this as strmg e\ddehoe 'Of the impoirtance of the^ press as a 
source of comnunity ^infonration. ' ' ' 

Another question we explore- in this report is the extent to vMch gener- 
alized c onfeent Categories used for traditidkal content analysis can be effec- 
tively utilized in agenda-setting research. The literature shows that agenda- 
setting can be quite readily fouqd using a 'small number of broad categories, 
but that a large nuniber of specific categories prpbably leads to non-significant 

a 

relat: '*ships between extent of media coverage and respondent assessment of 
topic imrx>rtance. In addition to using more traditional content cattegories^ 
we also content analyzed the entire newspaper rather than just the front page^ 
junp page, and editorial page as seems to be customary. ^ 

In summaryv' this report examines the relationships ' between vdiat people in 
a oormunity say they talk about at the local, regional, state, national, arjd 

.international levels, .\\;hat they say they read In the local newspaper, ^nd the 

)?• * 

exbent to which the newsp^r prints stories about those topics. In view of 
the forec.oing, it is hypothesized that: 

1. In*^ tlie aggregate 'there \^11 be a significant positive correlation 
between the novspaper'^ agenda and the cormunity reading agenda. 

2. .In tl\e aggregate there wilX be a significant- correlation between the 
newspaper agenc3a and the ccrmunity ponversaticci agenda. 



, 3. Holding reading constant, thete vd.ll be no sigriificc»it partial cdb- 
relation betJi\^^ newspsqper Sgenda and 'the ccmiunity tx>nversation agenda at 
the local level. v 

4. At the individual level there will be no significant cOi;gelaticn be- 
tween v*iat people say they^ have read in the newspaper hnd vrtiat they say they 
hsft^ t^en talking ^about. : ' / » ; . 

By focusing "on the local level in N6.«^3'above, we hope to avoid pr^at 

least reduce the iitpact of 'other media on the cdnrajnity agenda, ^ale there 

* ^ - ' * ^ 

* ' imy still be an influence^of radio, ti^re are no local television stations, 

♦ and those stations received' in the ooimiiiiity only rarely pa/ attention to < 
items of interest to individual occinunities. I' / . ' 
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Data w^re gathered during mid-July 1975 frcm 150* residents of a small 



"Southern Illinois city (population about 8/000). The sanple#/as a two^stage 
probability sanple designed to provide a representation of the oaimunity, not ^ 
just known si4>scribefs to the locSAl daily newsp^r. At ths first level, blocks 
. wifliin *the city limits were chosen at random, ' and within each block two dweiling 
units were selected. Interviewers were instructed to interview females and 
males at a ratio of about 8 to 7, respectively. Respondents under 35 years 
of age were over sanpled since only 15 percent of the pcpiilation was in the 
20-34 age group. Each respondent who subscribed to^£he p^r was aske<^ 
he/she ranenbered reading in the paper during the preceding day. Up to fotir 
responses were re,corc3ed. All respondents were asked vAiat they had been talking 
about with friends and family. Five such discussion questions were asked 
focusing on (1) local events, (2) regional, or Southern Illinois, events, (3) 
state events, (4) national events, and (5) international events. Again, up 
to four responses v^re recorded for each question. ' 
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Each issue of the local daily* newsp^r for a two-month period prece^ng 
^the final day of Interviewing' was ^)ntent analyzed. A set of 41 content cate- 
gories was us^ to cod^, 3,415 n6n-advertising items in 51 issues of the pe^jer. 
Hie categories, ranging from- accidents and art to war and weather, were adaptar 
tions of categories previously used in published studies.^O Ihe sane 41,cate-,. 
gories v^re' i^d to classify the roppari^ts' responses to the jingle reading 
.and five discussion questions. • . 

,;nTe iiqportanoe of content to the nqv^sp^r's agenda was defined as fjce- > 
quency of piibliqcition of stories/ v*bse "content^ fit specified categories., Ihe 
category with the nost stories was mosb iirport^ant on ths newspc?«r's agenda 
ftenk D* and the category with the fewest stories was least inport^t (Rank 
41). Multiple classifications were used vtei^cal'led for'b^ the content of, '' 
thestoryi^l ' 

Ihe inportanoe of the content category for th^ reading and the oomnunity 

•r . 

discussion agenda were determined in essentially, the . sanre way. The open- 
ended respcM?ses were classified by content category', and the categories were 
ranked based on the nuriDer of responses per category. The respondents' an- ^ 
swers were ^uttmed across the four potential responses^or tte. reading and - 
for each of the five discussion levels (local, pegional, state, national, and 
international) . These ^frequencies were then surrmed across all individt^kls 
to provide a ranking of die categories that could be oorrelated with the news- 
p^r's agenda. Tliis procedure provides seven var:^able3 for analysis — news- 
pafer agenda, reading agenda, and the five caiversational ^endar— local news, 

itegicnal news, state news^ natiojial news, and intematicxial news. 

/ . • ' ■ ' ^ , 

The aggregate data analysis outlined above provides one measure of the • 

agenda-setting inpact of the press. P second measure was derived by examining 

the oorrelaticns between the reading and discussion categories acrtes the 129 

respondents who bou^t a daily newspaper. If reading the newspaper exerts a 



najor ijtpact on the topics of oonnunity discussion, significant correlations 
should te fiound betiveen-v*iat*the respondents' ^ported reading and what 'they- ' 
reported -talking ^ut. * • \ » - ' 

Zero-carder and partial correlations were computed between newspaper agenda, 
the reading agenda, and the conmunity discussion agenda in the aggregate data 
^ analysis, the correlations were examined for (1) all respcnctents, (2)fmeh, 
(3)sWcnEn, (4) (^respondentssunder 35 years of. age, and (5) respondents .35 years 
of age and older. 
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There, we,re 86 femkles (57.3 per cent) and 64 males- (42.7 pdr 'cent) iii the 

^anpife.. These proporticni^ are quitq close to thte 19.70 census figures which 

reported 54, per oent feitale and 46 per cent male. Fifty-five (36.7. per cent) 

of the respondents were und^r 35 years of age, moite'than twice' the proportion 

in the census figures. ' There were 117 subscribers to the. local da\ly,- 78 per 

. * ■* . 

oent of thfe respondents. • * • ' 

Newspaper Ccnt ent • ■ * * - • 
~ . • 

Fi^-^^ issues of the newspaper publisl;ied dtSring May, June, and July, - 

1975, were analyzed and the content cxxJed into 4i categories. There were 4,483 ' 
n&fs stories and advertisenients coded of vA^j.ch 3,415 were'stcyies. Since the 
classification prooeduie permitted coding a. story into no£te than one category 
(e.g.,. a story about financing local schools oould be classifies £ both taxes, - 
category 16, and'educaticn, category 17) the^total nurrber-of glass! ficati'cns te- 
corded wasX648, a total ofa,233 secondary listings. ^ ' 

, In terms of proximity to the cormunity, tte bulk' of the' 3,415 stories^ 
(1,438) were national, 42.1 per cent of the total. Ther^ were 887 local stories 
(25.9 per cent), 475 regional stories 'U3.9 per cent), 335 state stories (9.8* 



* 10 

per oBnt)V and 210 intenxationcil itens (6.1 per cent). In addition, there were 
70 stories (2.2 per cent) that could not be classified in terns of proxiinity. 

When the stories vfere classified by producer, a plurality vgere wire sto^ 
ries from Lhited Press Intemaltional — 1,470 Tories or 43.0 per cent. Iiiis is 
as we would e:qx5ct oonsidering thPi preponderance of nationcLL news stories noted 

above. Ihe second largest groiping was prodixsed by the local staff, 1,278 sto- 

\ 

ries or 37.4 per cent of the total. Syrt^cated matericLL accounted for 522 sto- 
ries j(15.3 per cent)', 20 stories Vfere initiated by readers (0.6 per o^nt) , and* 

\ • - - 

21 stories '(0.6 per cent) were reprinted ,f ran other publications. The souroe 

4 

oould not be established for 104 of the 3,415 iteite. The majority of the news 

' ^4 • . - 

iteiDs were "liard news" (2,173, 63.6 per cent). ^pF^ere ^re 860 fecttures (25.2 

per cent) , 234 editorials (6.9 per amt) , and 141 jiiotos (4.1 per oent) . Sevsn 

n 

items (0.2 per. cent) defied classification. 

In terms of frequency of appearance (including nultipl^ classifications) , 
the top five classifications across th f'ive levels of proximity wsre (1) Govern- 
ment*, 472 stories or -10.-2 per cent; (2) oorts, 420 stories^, 9 per oen^; (3) En- 
tertajnmenit:, 383 stories, 8.2 per oent; (4) Crime, 354 stories, -7.6 per cent; and 
(5) Individi&l) Achievement, ^86 stories, 6.2 per oent. None of the 41 cate- 
gories ranked in the top five on frequency of appearance on all five levels of 
proximity. At three of the five levels some categories contained no stories. 
At the local level there were no items a^out Agriculture, Non-criminal drugs, 
and Scienoe. At the state level there wsre no stories about Arts and Culture, 
New Mines, Science, and Sex. At the International level there were not. stones 
a^out Arts and Culture, Ooitmunity Construction, Carmmity Inpro\^mBnts , Non- 
Criminal Drugs, Mine- Labor, Taxes, Environment, and New Mines. 

Aggregate Agenda Relationships ^ ** ^ 

s f 

When alt itespcnderits are oonsidered as a groip, cill zeiT>order correlations 

s 

A 
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between the cxjntent of the newspaper and rep9rted discugsicn across the 41 con- 
tent categories are significant for all five levels of prDxiitaty— local, regional. 
State, national, international. In ad^tion, the correlation between what the' 
respondents said they read about and the content of the narepaper is. signijiicant 
at the local and regional levels wfiile the correlations between reported reading 
and OCTimunity discussion are not significant at the state, national, and inter- 
• national levels. (Table 1) 

When the effect of reading is held constant, the correlation 'between v*iat 
the respondents ?aid they talked about at the locai level and the content of 
the newspaper is non-significant. Ihe pL.tLal correlations between what waJ dis- 
cussed and v*iat was in the newspaper retain statistically significant at the oth.er 
four levels when the effect of reading is held constant. 22 Tt^se findings sug- 
gest that at the local level, for all respondents,, the content of the newspaper 
is an important and independent contributor to the content of coimiunity dis- 
cussion. At the saitig tine the significant partial correlations between dis- 
cussion and content of the newspaper at the regional, state, national, and inter- 
national levels suggests the contributican of other information sources, nost 
likely television and radio, to what people in the conmunity talk about. Over^ 
all, the data slpport hypotheses 2 and 3 but provicte only partial sipport for • 
Hypothesis 1. . 

Wcrnen and ^ten 

For both men and wonen the zero-order correlations between ocxitent of the ^ 
newspaper and the topics of cotmunity discussicn are significant at all five 
le\;els of proximity. Differences do appear between men and wonfen in both the- • 
correlations between discussicn categories -^1 reading at the five proximty 
•levels, and there are differences in terms of the effect of reading cxi the re- 
lationships bett/een nev/spaper content and cormunity discussion. 
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For vgonen/ only the oorrelation between reading regional news and talking 
about regional evants is significant. Ihis suggests that tlie newspaper's pri- 
oritises for content publit:aticn are not related to the vroiren's priorities for 
news. at the local, state, national and international levels.- When the effects 
of reading are h^d constant, the partial correlations between wcmen's camu- 
nity discussicn and newspaper a^tent remain significant for local and state 
levels v^le the^ correlations between woiten's ccrmunity discussion and news- 
paper content vanish for the regional, national, and international levels. It 
appears that vrfiatever talking women do about regional, national, and interna- 
tional eyjents, the news^^r exerts an inportant 'afid independent influenbe on 
the content of those discussions. Conversely, for local and state levels the 
influence of newspaper content on the content of conversation is weak, and • 
other sources of infojcmation make substantial contributions to the information 
pool wonen draw upon in thfeir discussions^ with others in the ccnimffuty. 

For nen the correlations between national and international topics read 
and newspaper content '*are significant v*ule correlations between reading, and 
newspaper caitent for local, regional, and stAte topics are non-significant. 
When the effects of reading are held ooostant for nen, the partial correlations 
between newspaper content and disclassion of topics at the regional, state and 
national levels remain statisticaU.y significant \Aiile^^^he correlations between 
newspaper content and talking about local and international topics vanish. Ihus 
the newspaper appe«s to be a primary source of information at these tvo levels. 

As was the case for all respondents corbined, the significant partial cor- 
relations, holding effects of reading constant, suggest a strong influence of 
other sources of information on the content of oonmunity discussioi. For na- 
tional and international topics, the influence of television news undoubtedly 
mist be ccnsiderecl v*ule at the regi(;nal level and^aie state le\^l it is pos- 
SLbl*e that substantial amounts of information ^ obtained from' the local radio, 
stations; Trotter and Hi»y23 found a relatively high ^pendenoe cn television 
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news amcng people living in rural southern Illinois, and otir study site was one 
of the oonnunities included in their analysis. 

• J 

Age Groi^ * ; 

Substantial differences also appear in the findings for respcnd^ts who are 
under 35 years of age and those 35 years of age and older, and neither age grotp 
^jpears as oriented toward the newspaper as do the t,K> sex grotps. Hiese dif- 
ferences point to a segotent of the population, tho^ under 35 years, v*iere the 
newsp^3er is apparently not ^fulfilling a substantial informaticn function. 
While there are soroevAiat stronger relationships beto^/een older respondents and 
newspaper use than be^tv^en younger respondents and newspaper use, there still 
appear to be important voids in the information function served by the xiewspaper. 

o 

^or the younger respondents only the zero-order correlaticn between vAiat 
they talk about at^.the naticnal level and the content o^^.the newspa^r is sig- 

nificant. The oorrelati ons between ^^vtot they s aid tliey "^t alked about and ytot 

they read about at the regional and naticnal levels were significant for the 
under 35 age grolp. When the effect of reading is held constant, the single 
significant relationship between naticnal 'topics discusifed and the content of 
. the newspaper vanishes. Since the correlation between tal^g and reading at 
the national level and between talking and oontent of the paper for national 
issues were significant, it seems that .at the national level the newspaper is 
a major and indepenctent source of infornBtion. Hdwever, there is little in- 
dication that the*r^ewspaper is an urportant information source for newB at the 
/ locals region^, state/ and international levels'. 

For the older respondents, the zero-order^ correlations between newspaper 
ccntent and the oornmnity discussion was significant for local, regional, and- 
naticnal levels. The zero-order oorrelaticns between what the older respondents 
•said ttey talked' about and w^t they^said they read about were significant at 
all five levels of proximity. When the effect of reading is held constant, all 
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significant rel^ticnships between comtunity discussicai and newsp^r dcni^-it 
vahish, Uus suggests quite strongly that the infonibtion the older responctents 
use in their aay-to-day ocxiversations with friends and associates is heavily ' 
dQDendent upon what they read in the oommmity's daily novspaper. 

Individual Effects CJoirrelaticns 

— ■ , 

•As we noted above, ^Sc0^^bs and Weaver have pointed to the necessity for 
investigating the psydplogical processes involved in agaida-setting before a 
thoioljgh understanding of the media's^ influence can be^ described, \ While the ^ 
present data p!tovide no informaticn about psyciiological prxx:esses,, they do per- 
mit a preliitlinary dieck on relationships between vdiat the individual reads and 
what he talks about, Tb test these reading-talking relationships for the 41 
categories across the 129 newspaper readers phi coefficients were conputed for 
each, of the oc^itent categories. , . ^ 

Onjy thr^c^^ signifrr.^f , ' C)n f> nf 

-the categories was a local classification, one national, and the 'third and 
weakest associaticn crossed all five levels of analysis. At the local level^ 
there was a ittxterate correlation between reading and talking about mining 
(r = 0.41, p<^.01). We.will examine this relai ;iship in greater detail in 
a later section of this paper. At the national level; the cx^rrelation between 
reading ^^d talking'about National Defense was 0.51 {p<.01). Cutting across 
the five levels of proximity was Business Economics (r = 0.27, p<.05). These 
outccmEis suggest that liracing media effects on' individuals across broad cate- 
gories is going to be difficult," buts these three significant outcomes tend to 
disconfim the earlier prediction that 'agenda-setting probably will not be 
found at the individual level in the context of a cor^munity discussion model. 
Hypothesis 4 must be rejected. If significant ooflnelations can be consistently 
demonstrated with greater than chance frequency concerning subject matter the 
individual is unlikely to have personal knowledge <'aboiit, the agenda-^setting 
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hyix^tlv^sis will gain substantial support. In the present instance, three siq- 
nificant correlations were found; two would be expected by chanoe* lliis is 
hardly overwhelming support for agenda^setting, but it is better than antici- ^ 
pated. ' , * ' ^ 

*Ihe Problem of Cp^itsnt Categories 

Ttxe use of broad content categories raises the question as to v^iether the 
material in any category that people are. reading about is the same raatertai as 
v*iat they are talking about. For ^example, in the -case of the Politics classi- 
fication, the broad category mi^t well include, such diverse subject matter as ^ 
. election Ism reform, tra^^l schedules of the candidates, changes in the polling 

c 

places in the carmunity, and a name-calling incident between two of the candi- 
dates. Assure for the moment that the first ,three items were printed, in the 
newspaper but the name-calling .incident was omitted. ^ In this exarple* the voters 
could be .reading, about the election law reform, travel sdiedules, and changes in 
the p6Uing places. At the same time they could be talking about the naire- 
calling incident. ^ In this situation there would be a correlation bet>/een v*iat 
the Voters v^re reading and talking about in terms of the category, but the corre- 
. laticn vould be spurioys in terms of the subject matter involved. The correla- 
tion \3D\4ld be a function of the breadth of the categQ;cy and not of- oorrespondenoe 
betws^ v^at people were reading and talking about. 

lb providle sonie information about this apparent problem, one of the cate- 
goried, mining, was examined in 'detail. Ihe site of the study is a coal mining 

, comnunity. The tovn has ridden the cyclical mining industry to the depths of 
depression and the heights of economic boom. In tlarch, 1975, plans had-been 

• announced to sink two new coal mines near the carmunity. tespondents were asked 
during the interyiews what changes they e:q)ecte4 in the oomiiunity due to the 
new mines, and these changes v^re ooirpared with ooniTTunity changes the local 
newspaper indicated .the residents could eypect* 

lo 
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The agenda-setting hypothesis suggests that audiences not only lea^n about 
issues through the nedia, but tihey also learn %he degree of iirportanoe to be 
placed dn these issues. In this opititunity the overall ixtportance' of mining as 
a oonrnunity issue was clearly established; nearly 87 per cent of the respcndants 
reported that the industry provides the "bread and butter" for thie ODrrrafcmty's 
tables. HcweviQr, to test the agenda-setting hypothesis, it was necessary to\ 
probe within the^ general ndning content category and search for relationships 
between the n^r/spe^r and the respondents on specific issues. If agenda-setting 
is tenable in the specific category^ there should be a significant fcorrelaticn 
between v*iat the newsp^r says about the new niines and v*iat the respondents 
say. Ihat is , it wculd be expected .that the newsp^r set the saliency for ' 
particular aspects of the new mines issue, and respondents would be e^q^ected to 
mention the same information which has been presented in th^ newsp^)er. 

Respondents were asked if they antiqipated change^Iin the oomiunity due., to 
-^acti^ty of the mining industry. If the respondents .answered 'yes' ,to that 
question, they were askefl what changes they expected. Up to /our answers were 
recorded, All stories about the new mines were aneilyzed, for changes they indir 
cated the community oould e55)ect. Fifteen content categories fiDr the anticiT 
pated changes were developed. More than three-fourths of the respondents 
v.{il8 or 78.7 per cent) said they expected changes in the. oomnaunity. Twent^^- 
seven (18 per cent) said they did not e^^ct^ changes, and five (3.3 per oent) 
said they did not kncxv v^rtiether or not there would be changes. In all, the 118 
persons ga\^ 247 responses. The most frequently mentioned change expectedj^/as 
Eopulation with 59 responses. OOTirm exannples of responses in this category 
were "nore people," and Vtown will grow." :ihe Eliplqyment category Was second 
with 53 mentions, cdnmon exarples being "more jobs," "more work," Vid "less 
unenployment." The third largest number of responses were cements about the 
General Ecoiomy of the community. 
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The oorirelation .between the changes in the oomnunity that the -newspaper's 
itories indicated cxjuld be expected and the readers' anticipations of gcninunity 
dianges was 0.80. Whether the newsp^r was setting the ooimmnity expectations 
^or reflecting them is, of oourse, ope^i to question. However, jthere se^ to be 
• little question but that the newspaper and Its readers share similar 'expectit-' 
tions regarding boninunity changes as they relate to the coal industry'. For e^ 
of the 247 responses readers gava in answer to ^ticipated chajiges, the respon- 
dents were asked i-f'they regarded the*changes as "good" or "bad." Qily 15- re- 
sponses were perceived 'as negative. Ihe newspaper's content also was nearly all 
positive in terms of antigi^jated change, a finding also noted in other studies. 25 

In view of the high csorxelaticn between the ej^ected changes reported by 
the newspaper and those reported by the readers it appears that the general 
content classification is a viable inethod of categorizing rtedia content and '- . 
oomnunity discbussion tcpics for agendar-setting research. 

DISCUSSION 

On balancer the findings indicated 

1. Bread cx)ntent categories appear to be useful for further e:q)lorar- 
tion of the oomnunity discussicn nodel of agenda-setting. ^ 

2. Within the broad oDntent categories, the relatiohships between 
pewsp^r ccnt^t and canmunity discxjssion ^3pear to substantiate the useful- 
ness of the broad, category system, 

3. The aggtegate data correlations indicate that the^ newspaper's 
ag^da has a significant iirpact cn what people in the ocmnunity read about and 
v^t they talk about. 

4. The correlations across individuals are not particularly con- 
vincing in terro of relationships between what people- read about and what they 
are talking about. A major liinitation of this level of analysis is that, direct 
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cxitpariscms with newsp^r cxaitent cannot be itacte. 

Ocu-isidering all respondents, the data supjjort the agenda-setting function 
Of the canmunity newspaper at the local level. The newspaper ^ais to have 
a ^ighificant inpact on what people talk about. At the, non-local levels, the 
newspaper does not .appear to have a major inpact cn' canv4rsaticn topics for the 
ooimiunilY as a whole. Other media, particularly televisioa, provide substantial 
amotnts of information .about regional 'and state news throvgh locally produced 
news programs dhd abou€ national and international news ^ the network programs! 

_ There is no differaice between men apd wcmen in the prcportiois v*k> listen 
to radio for specific information, but' of those vSio <3o listen for specific 
reasons, significantly more women (85 per cent), than nen (63.4 per cent) use 
, radio for- local infibrmaticn (Table 2). m addition, significantly itore wonen 
(94.2 per cent) than men (79.1 per cent) ^report watching televisicn news daily 
(Table 3) . There is fib difference between the sex grpvps in their preference 
for televisicn networks or stations. Alaout 50 per cent' of both groips re- 
ported watching ttie CBS station, 27 per cent the NBC stat'icn, 8 per cent the 
ABC staticn, and the remainder reported no preference amon^ stations. 

There is no significant difference between younger and older rfefepaidents 
in terms of (1) listening to radio for specific information, (2) interest in 
local information on radio, and (3) viewing television news. There, is a sig- 
nificant difference between younger and older respondents in tents of prefer- 
ence for networks/stations. Significantly more older respondents r^rted 
viewing the CRS 'station. (Table 4) 

Respondents e^qjressed interest in content of both the newspaper and the 
le^rOy indicating a focus of attention on local news, and wonen are 
significantlyNinore ocnoemed with local events than are men. Further, it ap- 
pears that men's khc^vledgs of local e\^ts is closely tied to the information 
published in the newsp^^er. Women, on the other hand, appear to attend to a 
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vdd^r variety of information sources, and across the five levels of ccmmity 
^ conversation they report a significantly greater frequency of conversation thah 
do nen. Younger respondents also report significantly nore ccnversaticns than 
do older respondents.^^ 

- The respondents vrtio ^ uncter 35 years of age appear to have'" a reading 
agenda that" is set by the newspap9J?*s agenda, judging from ths m^tuc|e of the' 
oorrelaticn (r = .66) between what the ' respondents said th^ read and the i^bws- 

^ ' ft 

paper's content. Rsspondents over 35 years of age appear to be siiastantially 
nore selective in the material they read in the newspaper in view, of the non- . ' 
significant correlation (r = .24) between what they said they read and- the cox- ' 
tait of the newspaper. This selectivity appears to be. .closely related to the 
topics the over-35 respondents discuss with friends and associates since the 
oorrelaticns between reading and talking variables are significant at all five 
levels of proxiinity. For the younger respondents only the correlations between 
reading and topics discussed at the regional and national levels were signifi- 
cant. 

Ihere is no ,significant difference between men and wonen nor between 

_ -- " ' ^ ' 

younger and older readers in terms of reasons for buying a daily newsr>aper. 

However, a significantly larger proportion of older responaent^ than younger 

respondents purchased^ jthe daily newsp^r. (Table 5) 

^ Ihe correlations indicate that.tjie prpss appears to be at least partially 

settojig the public discussion agenda, but it is clearly not the cnly fXDuroe of 

infiorniation" for topics of conversation^ WHile the oorrelaticns between ^the 

reading and talking yariables and the newsp^r's content are statistically 

significant in a substantial nunber of ocnparisons, the correlations must be 

considered -Rodest at best. In no case was nore than 32 per cent of the vari- 

ance accounted for, and in only five of 20 outoones can we interpret the 

findings as agenda-setting. 

24 
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\jg to this point we haMB presented the outaomss "as if" we were confident 
of a caijsai relaticaiship, and, indeed, we are confident causal links exist* 
Houever, we cannot ignore the possibility that the'oorrelaticns we have observed 
are spur:^ous — the function of seme third, variable • enviously, the order of 
e^^ents cannot clearly i^e specified es a one-Wa^r ^f lav from n^^spaper reading to 
cannunity conversation on the bases of correlational data from a single point 
in tiiTe. Lcngitudinal analysis, preferably an intervention in the newspaper 
agendci ..under field e:?)e'riiTental conditions, is necessary for clarification of . 
the relationships. While a direct' ef ^pct of reading on corinunity axiversation 
seems a. likely outOOTB, it is also possible there is a reciprocal effect in 
vrtiich talking about certain subjects incrpases readership of news stories about 
those subjects. ' » 
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the positive side- of life." See Herfman R. Lantz, People pf Cc^l Town . New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1958? Arthur J. Vidlch and Joseph Bensman, ' Small Town 
in Mass Society . Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1968, p. 292. Janowitz 
suggests that the commuhity press is' a kind of institution that serves as an 
effective instrument of social cohesion within the community* See Morris Jano- 
'•^itz. The Community Press in an Urban Setting . Chicago: The University * of 
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..i(>. WAm<»n and r(*spond«*ntf> undoi 15 years of aqo roportod significumtly more 
amvorsations than did men and respondents 35 years of age and older; The mean 
number of responses for the subgroups for the five levels were: 





Women 


Men 


Under 
35 


35 and 
Older 




Local 


1.66 


1.06 


1.51 


1.35 




Regional 


0.84 


0.70 


0.84 . ' 


0.77 . 




State 


0.66 


0.63 


0.69 


0.62 




National 


1.21 . 


1.14 


1.29 


1.12 




international 


.0.86 


0.64 


0.89 


0.69 






P 

\ 

♦ 


.031 


P = 


.031 




4 


1 






• 





c 



id 

ERIC 

hmimrflnrfTiaaa 



2'i 
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TABLE 1 

Correlations Between Reading, Newspaper Content and Five 
Categories of Coninunlty Discussion. 





Newspaper Content 
r partial 


4 

Reading 
r 


All Respondents (N=^150) 








Local 


.33* 


.♦18 


.41**^ 


Regional 


.44'** 


.28* 


.52** 


State 


.53** 


.60** 


-.03 


National 


.37** 


.37** 


.10 


International 


.31* 


.31* 


.08 


Reading 


_ .43** 






Under 35 Years 








Local 


.13 


-.03 


.24 


Regional 


.17 


-.00 


.27* 


State 


.21 


.11 


.20 


National 


.28* 


.09 


.32* 


. International * * 


.23 


.11 


.22 


Reading 


.66** 







Over 35 Ye^rs 

Local 

Regional 

State 

National 

International 

Reading 



.29* 


.20 


.51** 


.30* 


.20 


.64** 


.19 


-.02 


.84** 


.32* 


.23 


.51** 


.24 


.09 


< .75** 


.24 







Women (N= 86) 





Local 


.29* 


.27* 


.11 




Regional 


.32* 


.24 


.28* 




State 


.56* 


.56* 


.09 




National 


.27* 


.21 


.20 




International 


.26* 


.21 


.19 




Reading 


.37** 







Men (N= 64) 



ERIC 



Local 


.30* 


.23 


.20 


Regional 


.43** 


.37** 


.22 


State 


.49** 


.51** 


• .12 


National 


.27* 


. .27* 


.35* 


International 


.27* 


.14 


.27* 


Reading 


.58** 







* p < .05 
** p < .01 
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' TABLE 2 . • 
Proportions of Men and Women Listening to Radio 
For Local and Non-Local Content 







Local 


Noji- 
Local 


Total 


Men 


n 


26 


15 


41 




r7. 


63.41 


36.58 


100.0 




c7. 


33.76 


63.50 


. 41.41 


Women 


n 


• 51 


9 


60 




r7. 


85.00 


15.00 


100.0 




c7. 


66.23 


37.50 


58.59 


Total 


n 


77 


24 


101 




r7. 


76.23 


23.76 


100.0 




c7. 


100.0- • 


100.0 


100.0 



Chi square = 6.25, df=l, p<.05 



TABLE 3 

proportions of Men and Women Who Do and Do Not 
Watch Television News 







Do 


Do Not 


Total 


Men 


n 


51 


13 


64 




r7." 


79.69 


20.31 


100.0 




ct 


38.64 


72.22 


42.67 


Women 


n 


81 


5 


86 




r7. 


94.19 


5.81 


100.0 




c7. 


61.36 


i 27.78 


57.33 


Total 


n 


132 


18 


150 




r7. 


88.00 


22.00 


100.0 




c7. 


100.0 ... 


100.0 


100.0 



Chi scjuare = 7.30, df»l, p< .05 
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TABLE 4 

Proportions of Older and Younger Respondents Reporting 
Network/station Preferences for Television News Viewing 











CBS 


NBC 


ABC 


Any 


Total 






> 


35 and 
. Older 


n 
r7. 


5'3 

60 92 
79.10 


-22 

?5 ?9 
61.11 


5 

45.45 


7 

0. Uj 

38.89 


87 

100.0 

65.91 


* 






Under 

35 


n 
r7. 
c7. 


U 

31.11- 
20.90 


14 

31,11 
38.89 


6 

13.33 
54.55 


24.44 
61.11 


45 
100.0 
34.09 


t 






Total 


n 
r7. 
c7. 


67 

50.75 
100.0 


36 

27.27 

aoo.o 


11 
8.33 
100.0 . 


18 

13.64 
100.0 


nr 

100.0 
100.0 








Chi square 


= 13.76, 


df=3, p< 


.01 









^ ^ TABLETS 
Number and Proportion of Respondents in Each Age 
Group Buying and Not Buying the Daily Paper 







Buying 


Not 
Buying 


Total 


Under 


n 


34 


21 


55 


35 


r7. 


61.82 


38. -18- 


100.0 




c7. 


29.06 


63.64 


36.67 


35 and 


n 


83 


12 . 


95 


Older 


r7c 


87.37 


12.63 


100.0 




c7. 


70.94 


36.36 


63.33 


Total 


n 


117 


33 


150 




r7. 


78.0 


22.0 


100.0 




c7. 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Chi square = 10.34, df=l, p <.0l 




